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SKETCHES IN EGYPT. 


——- 


A Nieut on tHe Great PyRramip. 


* * * On the 28th of October I left Sakkarah, 
a small village on the western bank of the Nile, and 
followed the track which leads from thence to the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. In addition to a servant, the 
party consisted of two donkeys with their boys, and 
a camel, with its attendant, or seis. After six hours’ 
donkey-riding, we reached the ledge of sandstone on 
which the great pyramids are built: the rock itself is 
excavated into tombs, and forms part of the ancient 
cemetery of Memphis. Mr. Hill, of Cairo, has en- 
closed a small promenade adjoining the tombs, and 
fitted up several of the latter as bed-rooms. 

The Arab who was in charge of the place was a 
bachelor, not of long standing, for he had divorced 
his wife that morning. We availed ourselves of the 
tent erected there, and unloaded the camel to prepare 
for dinner, Some birds which I had just shot soon 
appeared upon the divan, or, to borrow an expression 
from the western world, upon the table, and during 
the interval I visited the pyramid of Cheops, and 
made arrangements for the proceedings of the night. 

The sun was nearly touching the horizon when I 
left the tent for the second ascent; and on reaching 
the base of the pyramid, its long pointed shadow 
might be seen moving across the inundation of the 
Nile, and rapidly gaining the opposite bank. Then 
it gradually ascended the mountains beyond, rising 
like a pyramid of darkness, till a universal shadow 
effaced its outline. Immediately after we began the 
ascent, 

I had flattered myself, that after some experience 
on the smaller pyramids, I should be able, empty 
handed, to distance the Arabs who carried our effects. 
I was, therefore, the more surprised to see the six 
who were engaged in the service, each loaded with a 
basket, mattrass, or such piece of furniture, scram- 
bling up the giddy height with astonishing velocity. 
Scantily dressed as they were, they appeared like 
some red-legged insects crawling up a wall; and a 
wall does not look much steeper than these buildings, 
when one is actually upon them, On reaching the 
half-way stone, they waited for us to join them, and 
recommenced the ascent with equal alacrity, and in 
due time, we all reached the summit of this stupen- 
dous mass, 

The twilight being short in that country, no time 
was to be lost in erecting the piece of tent, without 
which the exposure to the night air would have been 
highly imprudent. The whole party then sat down 
to supper, and from the running translation of my 
Italian servant, the conversation appeared to have 
taken a political tura, not very flattering to his high- 
ness Mehemet Ali. 

The first incident that threatened our comfort, was 
the arrival of a swarm of flies, of such intensity, that 
a candle would certainly have been extinguished by 
them ; but they disappeared with the twilight, as the 
Arabs had predicted. Then I discovered tarantulas*, 
eight inches im length, rupning over the stones: the 
Arabs assured me, that though they would bite in a 
house, they would not do so upon a pyramid. With 
this addition to my knowledge of natural history, I 
banished all apprehension from this source. 

Aiter lighting a chibougque, and putting on a dress- 
ing gown as a protection from the dew, I lay down 
on the uneven stones of the summit, so as to see 
nothing but the sky above, The highest building 


* Tie animal which receives this name in Egypt is somewhat like 
a fat lizard, but quite distinct from the cameleon. 
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ever raised by the hands_of man was beneath us, and 
the stars seemed sensibly nearer from the elevation, 
It was difficult to realize the precise situation which 
we occupied: apparently, 

Before the starry threshold of Jove’s court, 
and certainly, 

Above the smoke and stir of that dim spot 

Which men call earth. 
Whatever poetical associations arose during the day. 
time, they were nothing to those which presented 
themselves during the lingering twilight, on the same 
spot. 

On looking round, the country offered a prospect 
singnlar in the extreme. The stagnant inundations 
on the east were jewelled with reflected stars: the 
melon fields, end other cultivated tracts, with their 
fires lighted by the watchers, were mostly to the 
north ; and the Desert completed the panorama. to 
the south and west. In these directions the darkness 
was unbroken; but gradually a dull purple haze 
hovered over the sand, almost beautifying the dark. 
ness, and at least rendering it visible against the last 
rays of the western sky. 

The Great Bear had set entirely, and the smaller 
seemed preparing to follow,—Orion had almost 
emerged from the flood eastward; when I left the 
rugged stone-work for the more seasonable luxuries 
of a mattrass and awning. The end of the former, 
rolled over a gun, served as a pillow, and Morpheus 
supplied the rest. 

There are some situations in which we feel more 
strongly than in others our entire dependence on 
divine protection, And since so much of our con- 
sciousness of the need of that protection is dependent 
upon external impressions, should we not do wrong 
in neglecting the aids which they furnish to devotion? 

About three o’clock in the morning the extraordi- 
nary appearance of the light coming through the tent 
induced me to rise and examine its cause; this was 
interesting enough: thin clouds had been formed by 
the radiation at night, and had settled upun the top 
of the pyramid. At times we were enveloped in a 
luminous fog; at others, the clouds swept up the 
side of the pile, and I could see the white moonlight 
shining on the base through the vapour. The appear- 
ance was precisely that described by Coleridge,— 

While all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the pale moonshine, 
and at times the stars were visible through the gaps 
in the clouds. 

The fog seemed to thicken till day break, but after 
sunrise it cleared away. Then the prospect assumed 
a remarkable distinctness, from the moisture of the 
air, but it was entirely disenchanted ; partly, by the 
want of a variety of light and shadow, but more, I 
fear, by the uncomfortable sensation of a dull cloudy 
morning. The Nile was but a stream of muddy 
water, and the rich plantations mere boggy fields; 
the palm-trees hung their heads, as if ashamed of the 
weather ; and the heavy dew stained the clear yellow 
of the desert sands. It was high time to descend, 
and we descended accordingly. 

Before leaving the summit, I was gratified by hear- 
ing a novel kind of echo from the neighbouring pyr® 
mid of Cephrenes. The troops across the river were 
exercising artillery, and the report of each gun was 
mingled with its echoes into a prolonged murmur: 
this sound, on reaching the pyramid, was reflected 
from the facing of .ach stone opposite ; and being 
thus, as it were, decomposed, produced the effect of 
a rolling fire of musquetry. On discharging a touling- 
piece, the same sound was produced. 
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The entrance to the pyramid has. been so often 
described, and offers so little worthy of notice, that it 
js not worth the repetition in this place. I was more 
interested in observing a gutter or gully on the east 
side, which I have uot found noticed in any work. 
[It seems formed by rolling down the stones taken 
from the summit, which were probably used in the 
building of Cairo. 7 

In addition to the pyramids of Cheops, and his bro- 
ther Cephrenes, there is a third built by Mycerinus, 
the son of the latter, and a stiil smaller one, attributed 
to the daughter of Cheops. On discharging a gun 
alongside of this pyramid, a sharp echo was produced 
from it; then Cheops returned a hoarse growl, like 
the sound of thunder among mountains ; and Ceph- 
renes from the greater distance, “murmured soft ap- 
plause.”” 

When a gun is discharged opposite a pyramid the 
echo appears to rise and fall: the swelling of the 
sound arises from the fact, that the stones in the 
centre of the base first returned an echo; and the 
gradual subsidence is accounted for by the tapering 
of the summit, which returns the latest sound. 

The sphynx is becoming so defaced that the fea- 
tures convey but little expression. I was disappointed 
in its appearance, though on standing beside it its 
prodigious size became evident. After breakfasting 
at the tent, we loaded the camel and returned across 
the inundation to Cairo. 

The accompanying print is from a sketch mede on 
the top of the pyramid of Cheops, at the setting of 
the moon, The larger of the two other pyramids seen 
in this view is that of Cephrenes, and the smaller that 
of Mycerinus*, 


* See also Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., 137, 196; Vol. II., 249; 
Vol. LL., 153, 185; Vol. VIIL., 41, 81; Vol. XIV., 241. 
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THE LAST HOURS OF SOCRATES, 


Socrates, the son of a humble statuary of Attica, was born 
about 467 years before Christ. He gained the highest reputa- 
tion among his eountrymen for wisdom; Xenophon and Plato 
having considered themselves most fortunate in being his pupils. 
He devoted the early part of his life to the study of philosophy, 
and to the introduction of a purer system of morals than had 
prevailed amongst his countrymen. Having, however, through 
the fame and honour which he had acquired, excited the jealousy 
of many persons, to whom the respect and reverence paid to his 
character were displeasing, he was at length, when upwards of 
seventy years of age, accused by them of endeavouring to subvert 
the customs and institutions of his country, and thrown into 
prison. Through the partiality of his judges, and his own firm 
and unyielding conduct at his trial, he was condemned to death. 
He submitted to his sentence with patience, and refused, at the 
instigation of his friends, to escape from prison, or by a dis- 
avowal of his sentiments to avert his fate. This was delayed 
thirty days, in consequence of the annual rites paid by the 
Athenians to Apollo, in his temple at the island of Delos. On 
the return of the deputation from Delos, amidst the usual display 
of public rejoicings, the respite allowed to the injured philosopher 
ceased, and the poison was administered. He was visited in 
prison during this interval by his pupils and friends, to whom he 
imparted lessons of wisdom,—the best which that age of the 
world could supply. 


For Athens bound, from Delos’ sacred shore, 

An ancient bark its living treasure bore,— 

Th’ Athenian band, whose laureled brows proclaim: 

The annual honours paid to Phoebus’ name. 

Returned at length, their awful persons meet 

Hqmage and thanks in every joyous street. 
Amidst the general weleome, there are those 

On whose sad hearts the festal day bestows 

Pain, pain alone; for ere its moments fly, 

The captive Sage, their friend and guide, must die. 

But while he waits th’ inevitable doom,— 

His passage from the prison to the tomb,— 
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Tllustrious hearers seek his dungeon-shades, 
As once the Porch, or Academus’ glades. 
Then, Socrates, thy varied wisdom’s store, 
Like the crushed flower, more fragrant than before, 
Dispensed its power and sweetness from thy tongue, 
Whilst sorrowing friends on every accent hung. 
First he forgave each slanderer’s private feud, 
His fickle country’s deep ingratitude, 
And, loving her, resolved with smiles to wait 
The bowl which she administered in hate. 
Though worn in body, yet with mind unbent, 
He spoke of states, their laws and government, 
Discoursed of morals, traced the springs of thought, 
In lines more clear than ever heathen taught ; 
The nicely-varying provinces assigned, 
Respective claims of matter and of mind, 
One bound to earth, the other soaring high 
To unknown regions of eternity, 
And privileged by partial fate to dwell 
In amaranthine bowers, and fields of asphodel. 
Well might the lands, with light and truth unbless’d, 
Deem of the sage, that at his high behest, 
Ethereal Wisdom left the realms of day 
To hold kind converse with the sons of clay. 
Yet though he marked. with fixed and anxious eye, 
Her golden chain descending from the sky, 
And reaching earth, yet nought beyond she gave ; 
The brightest links were hidden in the grave. 
Struck with the aching void, the stinted view, 
He owned with sorrow that he nothing knew; 
With powers at fault, in doubt and error’s shade, 
His Reason asked for Revelation’s aid— 
But asked in vain. “The fulness of the time” 
Had not arrived ! the glorious morning prime, 
Which chased away the dimness and the night, 
Had scarcely dawned ; there was no Gospel light ! 
O had his ears but heard, or heart believed 
The truths by shepherd and by sage received, 
Facts, which, unspoiled by philosophic rules, 
Lighten and cheer our cottages and schools — 
“To you this day”—thus spake the heavenly word— 
“Ts born a Saviour which is Christ the Lord !” 
And that which saints in perfect peace hath kept; 
“The Lord is risen!” “ the first of them that slept ;” 
Gon’s power and love th’ enraptured Sage had known, 
And cast his wisdom’s crown before the Throne ; 
Pressed to his heart the Book in mercy given, 
And raised his eyes with thankfulness to heaven.—M. 


Tue desire of power may exist in many, but its gratificae 
tion is limited to a few ;—he who fails may become a dis- 
contented misanthrope; and he who succeeds may be a 
scourge to his species. The desire of superiority or of 
praise may be misdirected in the same manner, leading to 
insolent triumph on the one hand and envy on the other. 
Even the thirst for knowledge may be abused, and many are 
placed in circumstances in which it cannot be gratified. But 
the desire of moral improvement commends itself to every 
class of society, and its object is attainable by all. In pro- 
portion to its intensity and its steadiness, it tends to make 
the possessor both a happier and a better man, and to render 
him the instrument of diffusing happiness and usefulness 
to all who come within the reach of his influence. If he 
be in a superior station, these results will be felt more ex- 
tensively ; if he be in a humble sphere, they may be more 
limited, but their tendency is equally to elevate the charac- 
ter of man.—ABERCROMBIE. 


Tuts Book, this Holy Book, on every line, 
Marked with the seal of high divinity, 

On every leaf bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 

And signature of God Almighty stamped, 
From first to last, this ray of sacred light, 

This lamp from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy brought down, and in the night of Time 
Stands casting on the dark her gracious bow ; 
And, evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live-—Pottox. 


Time tas is past: thou canst not it recall ; 
Time is thou hast : employ the portion small ; 
Time future is not and may never be; 

Time present is the only time for thee. 


498—2 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MONTHS. 
IV. AprRit. 


Next came fresh April, fall of lustyhed 
And wanton as 2 kid whose horn new buds; 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
_ £uropa floating through th’ Argolick fiuds: 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 
And garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Ofvall the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which th’ earth brings forth —Sprensen. 


Tue character of this month has ever been that of 
ficklehess: it has its soft balmy days, when the 
brightness of the sunshine is tempered by a dewy 
mist that sweetly blends earth and sky, and adds 
new beauty to the tender green of the one, and the 
celestial blue of the other ; but it has also its days of 
wintry rigour, and of chilling showers, which appear 
doubly unpleasant by the contrast... Amidst these 
alternations of weather vegetation advances, and the 
bursting of buds and opening of flowers fully esta- 
blish for this month its right to the name of April, 
a term derived from the Latin verb aperire, to open. 
In the early part of the month, the Swallow, that 
welcome harbinger of Spring, revisits this country. 
In Britain there are four species of swallows which 
arrive in the following order. 1, The Chimney 
Swallow, which builds in chimneys and is remarkable 
for its twittering note, its long forked tail, and the red- 
dish plumage which adorns its breast. 2. The Window 
Swallow, or Martin, which builds its nest under the 
eaves of a house, leaving a small aperture on one side 
for an entrance, and which may be known at once 
from the Chimney Swallow, from having the under 
part of the body of a clear white. 3. The Sand 


Martin which frequents the sandy banks of rivers, 
where it scoops out holes to the depth of two feet, in 
which to deposit its eggs. This is the smallest of our 


swallows, and is called in Spain the mountain butterfly. 
4. The Swift, which arrives later and departs sooner 
than any of the tribe, and is known by its large size 
and rapid flight. Sir Humphrey Davy, in his Sa/monia, 
thus p easingly describes the Swallow tribe :— 

The Swallow is one of my favourite birds, and a rival of 
the Nightingale; for he glads my sense of seeing, as much 
as any other does my sense of hearing. He is the joyous 
prophet of the year—the harbinger of the best season: he 


lives a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of ! 


nature: Winter is unknown to him; and he leaves the 
green meadows of England in Autumn, for the myrtle and 
orange groves of Italy and the palms of Africa:—he has 
always objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. Even 
the beings selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and 
transient. The ephemermw are saved by his means from a 
slow and lingering death in the evening, and killed ina 
moment, when they have known nothing of life, but plea- 
sure. He is the constant destroyer of insects,—ihe friend 
of man; and with the stork and the ibis, may be regarded as 
a sacred bird. The instinct which gives him his appointed 
seasons, and which teaches him always when and where to 
move, may be regarded as flowing from a Divine Source; 
and he belongs to the Oracles of Nature, which speak the 
awful and intelligible language of a present Deity. 

Towards the end of the month, the Cuckoo’s mono- 
tonous note is welcomed; the voice of the Night- 
ingale is occasionally heard, and other warblers 
begin to pour forth their eloquent lays. The Black- 
cap utters his plaintive inward song, the Red-start 
pipes merrily from the topmost bough of some 
favourite tree, the Grasshopper-Lark runs whispering 
along the hedges, and the Thrush peals out his 
continuous melody day after day, with unwearied 
energy. Insects too are stirring: the mole cricket's 
jarring note is heard from his subterraneous abode ; 
dragon flies emerge from the water; the horse-ant 
begins its annual labours and erects its conical nest ; 
and the hum of bees is often heard. 
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The fields and meadows are every day becoming 
more lovely. A faint tinge of delicate green.at first 
appears, and, gradually changing and brightening, it 
at length grows into the fresh and lively. hue. of 
Spriag. ‘This universal clothing of green, enamelled 
as it is with the scattered flowers of the early season, 
presents a most delightful change to the eye, long 
accustomed to the leafless shoots of the preceding 
months. Nor is this verdant mantle with which 
the earth is covered the only charm which greets our 
sense of sight. Many trees come into blossom during 


‘the month, and envelope their branches, still destitute 


of leaves, with fair and slightly fragrant flowers, 
The almond tree produces its crowded pink blossoms; 
the plum its snow white, nearly as full and as thickly 
clustered as the almond; the blossoms of the peach 
and nectarine are unlike either of the former and less 
abundant, but still very beautiful and of a rich colour; 
but most profuse of all, the cherry, laden in every 
branch with its white blossoms so that not a leaf or 
stem is visible, except where three or four leaves 
appear at the extremity of each branch, These form 
a most agreeable spectacle not only on account of 
their beauty, but for the promise they hold out to us 
of an abundant supply of fruit. But before any of 
these appear, the blackthorn or sloe has whitened the 
hedgerows with its abundant blossoms, and has re- 
minded us of the later and more lovely May-blossom, 
Those who are best acquainted with the usual course 
of the seasons, and have acquired by long experience 
some sort of right to prognosticate concerning the 
weather, teach us always to expect a recurrence of 
cold weather during the time that the sloe is in 
flower, and to look out for what they term the 
“blackthorn winter.” The return of frosty nights 
and cold winds, at this season, is often fatal to the 
young fruit, and destroys the fair prospect which an 
early show of blossoms had created. 

Besides the flowers of last month we have now, 
if the weather be favourable, a number of additional 
ones. Lady-smocks “all silver white,” lilies of the 
valley, jonquils, wood-crowfoot, marsh-marigold, 
wood-anemone, cowslip, alysson, wall-fiower, auricula, 
yellow tulip, moth-mullein, saxifrage, &c. 

Some of the early flowers are now fading away; 
the daffodil, which had presented its straw-coloured 
blossoms early in March, is no longer to be seen, 
Thus does Herrick lament its doom :— 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the even-song : 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along! 
We have short time to stay, as you ; 
We have as short a Spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing: 
We die 
As your hours do; and dry 
Away 
Like to the Summer’s rain, 
Or the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again. 

In our warm shrubberies, lilacs, and laurustinuses, 

the barberry, the double-flowering cherry, the hyperi- 


cum, the privet, and laburnum or gold-chain, begin 


to exhibit their blossoms. The elm and the beech 
are now in flower, and the larch is in leaf, displaying 
the most delicate and beautiful hue of green ‘which is 
perhaps to be found in this.season of beauty, The 
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horse-chesnut opens its broad palmated leaves very 
early,’ atid’ soon presents a show of handsome 
blossoms, of a delicate white, tinged and beautifully 
marked with pink. 

The cheerfulness and joyousness, now visible 
throughout animated nature, is refreshing and de- 
lightful. Earth, air, and water teem with multitudes 
of beings, rising from their winter's torpor, or vacating 
their secure retreats. The life and animation dis- 
played by the lower animals communicates itself to 
man. He is cheered by the caroling of the lark, the 
frisking of the lambs, and the rapid evolutions of the 
insect and feathered tribes, and while pleased at the 
sight of animals enjoying life, he ‘feels their happiness 
augment his own,” and bursts into involuntary ex- 
pressions of gladness and admiration. 

The heat of the weather rises on an average about 
six degrees during this month, notwithstanding the 
recurrence of frosty nights at intervals, There is 
generally sufficient rain to forward the young crops 
sown in February and March, but when the weather 
permits, different sorts of grain and seed continue 
to be sown for fodder. In the garden, the first-sown 
peas should be flat hoed and furnished with sticking, 
and if the weather be dry, the seed beds will require 
to be occasionally watered. Brocoli, kale, Brussels 
sprouts, savoys for winter use, as well as a succession 
of salads, &c., are now to be sown; potatoes and 
kidney-beans planted; and sweet herbs divided and 
planted out. The fruit trees are attentively examined, 
and insects, which have been hatched from eggs 
firmly glued to the tree, are now destroyed by 
hand-picking. Much injury is sometimes done to 
the young trees by tribes of sparrows, who alight on 
them in search of the insects which at this season are 
abundantly developed, but in their search after these 
insects they frequently tear off, and sometimes use as 
food, the tender buds of the trees. Mr. Bewick has 
the following interesting remarks respecting these 
birds :-— 

Most of the smaller birds are supported, especially when 
young, by a profusion of caterpillars, small worms, and 
insects; on these they feed, and thus they contribute to 
preserve the vegetable world from destruction. This is 
contrary to the commonly received. opinion, that birds, 
particularly sparrows, do much mischief in destroying the 
labours of the husbandman. It has been observed that a 
single pair of sparrows, during the time they are feeding 
their young, will destroy about four thousand caterpillars 
weekly! They likewise feed their young with butter- 
flies and other winged insects, each of which, if not des- 
troyed in this manner, would be productive of several 
hundred caterpillars. Let us not condemn a whole species 
of animals, because in some instances we have found them 
troublesome or inconvenient. Of this we are sufficiently 
sensible; but the uses to which they are subservient in the 
grand economical distribution of nature, we cannot so 
easily ascertain. The great table of nature is spread alike 
to all, and is amply stored with everything necessary for 
the support of the various families of the earth: it is owing 
to the superior intelligence and industry of man that he is 
enabled to appropriate so large a portion of the best gifts of 
Providence for his own subsistence and comfort; let him 
not then think it waste that, in Some instances, creatures 
inferior to him in rank are permitted to partake with him, 
nor let him grudge them their scanty pittance; but con- 
sidering them only as the tasters of his full meal, let him 
endeavour to imitate their cheerfulness, and lift up his 
heart in grateful effusions to Him “who filleth all things 
living with plenteousness.” 

There is much benevolence in these remarks, and 
we would willingly join in recommending sparrows 
universally to mercy, but from their habit of tearing off 
the young buds of the trees in search of their prey, 
it cannot always be exercised *. 


* See also Saturday Magagine, Vol. UL., pp. 92, 101, 111, 120, 
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THE MINES OF CHILI, IN SOUTH-AMERICA, 
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MINER'S HUT, AT SAN PEDRO NOLASCOy CHILI. 


TueE mines of South America were the objects of many 
commercial speculations among English capitalists 
twelve or fourteen years ago. The circumstance, that 
very large profits had occasionally been made in 
those mines, induced moneyed men to embark their 
capital with but little consideration respecting the diffi- 
culties surrounding such undertakings. The mines of 
Chili are mostly situated in remote parts of the moun- 
tains, difficult of access. Fuel and water are scarce ; 
great expense is incurred in transporting the ores to 
the sea-coast ; and the fuel and other necessaries from 
the sea-coast to the mines: the wages paid to English 
miners sent out there are high ; in case of unforeseen 
diffiulties it is almost impossible to obtain additional 
hands for the mines at a short notice ; tools, iron, and 
other materials have often to be sent for from a dis- 
tance of several hundred miles ; the climate is found 
very unsuitable to hard labour for English miners. 
These are some of the causes which led to the failure 
of so many companies and associations formed for 
the purpose of working South American mines, a few 
years back. We will not dwell further on the com- 
mercial relations of the question; but will present a 
few details respecting the working of the mines, and 
the habits of the native miners in Chili. 

Chili possesses mines of gold, silver, and copper ; 
the gold mines are few in number, and are worked 
with much difficulty. The silver mines are found to 
be more profitable than those of gold ; and the copper 
more profitable than the silver. The openings for a 
mine are generally made at the sides of hills, vertical 
shafts being seldom formed. The passages are in- 
clined, and often very devious in their direction, being 
seldom more than four feet in height and the same in 
breadth, and sometimes, indeed, still smaller, along 
which none but the Chilians accustomed to it from 
early life could convey the ores and utensils. Where 
the Jodes, or metallic veins become vertical, the miners 
ascend and descend by means of rude ladders, formed 
of poles and sticks tied together by rude hides. 
Sometimes, from the abundance of ore, these passages 
expand into chambers; but this is generally a bad 
omen, as it indicates the further impoverishment of 
the vein. 

The mode of managing the Chilian mines, of late 
years has been this :—the two principal parties con- 
cerned are the proprietor and the Aabdilitador, the first 
of whom we may call a manufacturer, and the second 
a merchant. The proprietor is the master miner, and 
lives on his farm in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the mine. He attends to the details of working and 
smelting the ore; and tills his own farm, often draw- 
ing from it the supply of vegetables, &c., necessary 
for the subsistence of his miners, The smelting 
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house is built on the farm, and the rough ore is 
bronght to the door on mules. 

The habilitador is the mining capitalist belonging to 
the concern, He generally resides at one of the sea- 
ports of Chili, and has the whole management of the 
commercial part of the undertaking :—ships the 
precious metals off to other countries :—receives the 
specie or goods in return for it, &e. It is he, also, 
who provides the ready money for carying on the mine, 
such as the wages of the miners, &c. The miners are 
divided into pairs, each pair consisting of a barretero or 
principal workman, and an apiré, or carrier of the ore, 
the former receiving ten dollars per month for wages, 
and the latter six, the two together also receiving food 
and clothing, valued at twenty-nine dollars per month. 
The proprietors rarely undertake to work a mine with 
their own unassisted capital ; they are seldom, indeed 
sufficiently wealthy ; and when they are so, it is not 
found in‘the long run, so advantageous a method as 
sharing the transaction with an habilitador, who takes 
charge of the commercial part of the business, and 
advances the requisite capital. Sometimes the owner 
makes the attempt to work his mines single handed ; 
but he usually fails. 

Sir F. Head describes the mode of working in the 
silver mines of San Pedro Nolasco, about seventy-five 
miles from Valparaiso :— 

At first we descended by an inclined gallery or level, and 
then clambered down the notched sticks which are used in 
all the mines of South America asladders. After descend- 
ing about two hundred and fifty feet, walking occasionally 
along levels where the snow and mud were above our ancles, 
we came to the place where the men were working. It was 
astonishing to see the strength with which they plied their 
weighty hammers, and the unremitted exertion with which 
they worked; and strange as it may appear, we all agreed 
that we had never seen Englishmen possess such strength, 
and work so hard. While the barreteros, or miners, were 
working the lode, the apirés were carrying the ore upon 
their backs; and after we had made the necessary obser- 
vations, and had collected proper specimens, we ascended, 
with several of these apirés above and below us. The 
fatigue of climbing up the notched stieks was so great that 
were almost exhausted, while the men behind us (with a 
long stick in one hand, in the cloven end of whieh there 
was a candle) were urging us not to stop them, The lead- 
ing apiré whistled whenever he came to certain spots, and 
then the whole party rested for a few seconds. It was really 
very interesting, in looking above and below to see these 
poor creatures, each lighted by his candle, and climbing up 
the notched stick with such a load upon his back ; though I 
occasionally was a little afraid lest one of those above me 
might tumble, in which case we should have preceded him 
in his fall. 

Captain Basil Hall and some friends visited the 
silver mines of Santa Clara during his stay in Chili. 
After the party had reached the mouth of the mine, 
they dismounted and prepared for the descent, by 
taking off their coats and hats, and providing them- 
selves with candles. As the mine was inclined to the 
horizon at an angle of about twenty-five degrees, and 
its roof was at some places not above three feet high, 
the descent was both difficult and disagreeable. The 
seam which originally contained the silver had been 
wrought to a great extent, so that there was left a 
wide space between two strata of the rock. The sur- 
face of the passage was irregular, but so worn by the 
miner's feet, when bearing their load upwards, and so 
much polished by their sliding down again, ‘that the 
party found it no easy matter to avoid slipping at 
once from the top to the bettom. The guide had ex- 
cited their curiosity by an aecount of a lake which, he 
said lay at the bottom of one of the great workings ; 
but in searching for it he mistook his way, and 
fullowed a wrong course, no lake being found. As he 
waa still confident, however, and declared the next 
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attempt would prove successtul; a further search wag 
made, After ascending for about a hundred and 
fifty paces, they went down a second shaft, the in. 
clination of which was so great, as to make thig 
attempt more hazardous than the first. At length, 
after innumerable windings and turnings, and when 
nearly exhausted with the heat, they reached g 
little cave or nook, excavated in the solid rock, with 
a small lake in the middle of it. . The water was in- 
tensely salt and acrid ; the margin of the lake wag 
fringed with crystals of salt: the roof and sides of 
the cave sparkled with spangles sublimed from the 
liquid ; and every crevice and cavity in the rock, of 
which there were great numbers, was lined with nests 
of crystals of quartz and calcareous spar. The minerg 
were not at work at the time of the visit; but it was 
evident that no kind of machinery was used in the 
process: all the ore, when wrought, being carried into 
the open air on the backs of men. Gunpowder was 
occasionally used to blast the rock, but everything 
else was the result of manuallabour. In this mine, 
as frequently happens in mining countries, the depth 
was approaching to that point when the expense of 
drawing up and dressing the ore counterbalances the 
profit to be derived from it, which would soon lead to 
its being abandoned, 

Tne hard fare, hard labour, and cheerless lives of 
the Chilian miners, are strikingly told by Sir. F. Head. 
After a miner had brought up a load of ore from a 
depth of two hundred and fifty feet, on his back, he 
laid it on the ground, and Sir Francis endeavoured 
to lift it: this he could not do; and when two or 
three of the party had put it on his back; he found he 
could scarcely stand, much less walk, under the load. 
The English miner who was with them was one of the 
strongest of acompany of Cornish miners who had 
gone out from England on a mining expedition ; yet he 
was scarcely able to walk under the load, although it 
was the same load which one of the Chilian miners 
had brought up the mine on his back. After this, the 
party accompanied the miners into a hut at the 
mouth of the mine ; where the latter began to prepare 
their rude supper. They took their candles out 
of the cloven sticks, and in the cleft they put a 
piece of dry beef; this they warmed for a few 
seconds, over the embers which were burning on the 
ground, and they then ate it, and afterwards drank 
some melted snow water out of a cow's horn. Their 
meal being over, they then enjoyed the only blessirfg 
which fortune seemed to have allotted them,—rest. 
They said nothing to each other, but as they sat upon 
the sheepskins which formed their only bed, some 
fixed their eyes upon the embers, while others seemed 
to ruminate upon other subjects, 

The miners are subject to numerous dangers, as 
well as privations. On one occasion, during a parti- 
cularly severe winter, as the stock of provisions for 
the miners’ support, which consists principally of 
hung-beet, was beginning to fail, a party volunteered, 
in order to save themselves and the rest from starva- 
tion, to endeavour to get over the snow to the valley 
of Maypo, and return if possible with food. They 
had scarcely left the hut, when a snow-storm, called 
in that country a temporale, came on, and buried them 
all. The bodies were afterwards found : two had died 
close together, one was about ten yards off, and one. 
had climbed to the top of a large loose fragment of 
rock, evidently to look for the hut on the road. Sir 
F, Head thus speaks of the wild and dreary scene pre- 
sented by this mine, and the neighbouring country :-— 

The view from San Pedro Nolasco, taking it altogether 


is certainly the most dreadful scene which in my life I have 
ever witnessed ; and it seemed so little adapted or intended 
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for a human residence, that when I commenced my inspec- 
tion of the dode, and of the several mines, I could not help 
feeling that I was going against nature, and that no senti- 
ment but that of avarice evuld approve of establishing a 
number of fellow-creatures in a spot, which was a subject of 
astonishment to me how it was ever discovered A 
small solitary hut was before us, and we were accosted by 
two or three wretched looking miners, whose pale counte- 
nanceg and exhausted frames, seemed to assimilate with the 
scene around them. The view from the eminence on which 
we stood, was magnificent,—it was sublime; but it was at the 
same time so terrific, that one could hardly help shud- 
dering. 

We have, in this paper, confined ourselves princi- 
pally to a notice of the miners, their modes of life, the 
nature of the mines, &c.; we must refer the reader to 
several articles on the subject of “Mining,” in the 
early volumes of the Saturday Magazine, for the mode 
of separating the pure metal from the rough ore, and 
of preparing it for the manufacturer or the coiner. 


ContTenTMENT, parent of delight, 

So much a stranger to our sight! 

Say, goddess! im what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face ; 

Thy gracious auspices impart, 

And for thy temple choose my heart ! 
They, whom thou dcignest to inspire, 
Thy science learn, to bound desire ; 

Ly happy alchemy of mind, 

They turn to pleasure all they find ; 
They both disdain in outward mien 

The grave and solemn garb of spleen, 
And meretricious arts of dress, 

To feign a joy, and hide distress ; 
Unmov’'d, when the rude tempest blows, 
Without an opiate they repose ; 

And, covered by thy shield, defy 

The whizzing shafts that round them fly.—Greren. 


In Civil History, records are consulted, medals examined, 
and antique inscriptions deciphered, in order to determine 
the epochs of human revolutions, and verify moral events ;— 
so in Natural History we must search the archives of the 
world, draw from the bowels of the earth the monuments of 
former times, collect the fragments, and gather into one 
body of proofs all the indices of physical changes, which 
may enable us to retrace the different ages of Nature. It 
is thus only that we can fix some points in the immensity 
of space, and mark the progressive stages in the eternal 
march of Time.—JAmEsON. 


Tue Insect, that with puny wing 
Just shoots along one summer ray, 
The flow’ret which the breath of Spring 
Wakes into life for half a day, 
The smallest mote, the tenderest hair, 
All feel our heavenly Father’s care. 


E’en from the glories of his throne 
He bends to view this earthly ball ; 
Sees all as if that all were one, 
Loves one as if that one were all; 
Rolls the swift planets in their spheres, 
And counts the sinner’s lonely tears.—CunNINGHAM, 


In the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the Emperor 
Conrad, as an offended sovereign, had refused all terms of 
capitulation to the garrison of Winnisberg; but, as a 
courteous knight, he permitted the women to depart with 
such of their precious effects as they themselves could 
transport. The gates of the town were thrown open, and 
a long procession of matrons, each vearing a husband, or 
a father, or brother, on her shoulders, passed in safety 


through the laudin Yds ’ : 
Chivalry, applauding camp.—Mu..'s History of 


Prepanrry, in the commot accéptation of the word, 
means an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness of 


phraseology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge of 
books, and a total ignorance of sesare+ Mackhwatt 
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THE FIG-TREE, 


_( Ficus carica.) 


Tue produce of the Fig-tree, though little esteemed 
in this country; is valued by the inhabitants of the 
South of Europe as one of their most delicious fruits, 
and as an important article of exportation. 

This tree belongs to an extensive genus of lofty 
trees and shrubs, but is the only species of the family 
which bears‘ edible fruit. The most remarkable 
cireumstance connected with its natural history is 
the double, and, in some climates, treble crop of fruit 
which it produces in one year, and which doubtless 
tends to make it so highly esteemed. 

Few persons can have overlooked the frequent 
allusions made to the fig-tree in the prophetic 
writings: the Old Testament abounds with passages 
indicative of the value set on it; and the failure of 
its accustomed produce was evidently regarded by 
the Jews as a very grievous calamity. To sit “ every 
man under his own fig-tree’” was the emblem of 
peace and security: to be able to rejoice, and to 
place full confidence in God, “although the fig-tree 
should not blossom, nor fruit be in the vine,” was a 
mark of strong faith (see Habakkuk, chap. 3., v. 17, 
18) ; and to present an offering of cakes, of figs, &e., 
was the method taken to appease the wrath of an 
offended person, (See 1 Samuel chap, 25., v. 18.) 
The fruit of these prolific trees always precedes the 
leaves, so that the fig-tree, mentioned in the eleventh 
chapter of St. Mark's gospel as having leaves, might 
naturally have been expected to present a supply of 
fruit also. 

Among the Greeks the fruit of the fig-tree was 
highly valued; and that it was regarded rather as a 
necessary of life than a mere luxury, we may judge 
from the conduct of the Athenians, who strictly pro- 
hibited the exportation of figs from Attica, At Rome, 
too, we find the fig associated with the vine in the pro- 
cessions in honour of Bacchus, and honoured as the 
promoter of the strength and vigour of the god. These 
circumstances imply, that the fig was a valuable and 
essential part of the support of man in those countries. 

In Spain, Italy, and Greece, in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and even in the south of France, this 
fruit ripens so well as to form a valuable article of 
exportation. The first ripe figs in the East come to 
maturity about the latter end of June, though some 
few ripen earlier. The summer fig then begins to be 
formed, and this is the crop which is dried. In 
Syria and Barbary there appears a third crop, so that 
the people are supplied with ripe fruit for a con- 
siderable part ‘of the year. The time of gathering 
summer figs in the Levant, and of drying and 


‘packing them for exportation, is one of great bustle 


and activity. 

Nearly a thousand tons of figs are annually 
imported into Great Britain alone, so that although 
fresh figs are not much prized among us, the con- 
sumption of dried ones proves them to be greatly 
esteemed. The fruit in its dried state forms a chief 
part of the support of the inhabitants of Spain, Italy, 
and Provence, as it does likewise of the inhabitants 
of the East. In the countries jast named it is also a 
considerable article of commerce. There are many 
fig gardens in the aorthern part of France, and there 
is no doubt but that the tree might be extensively 
cultivated in this country, in warm situations, were it 
desirable to do so. But it is evidently not a favourite 
fruit amongst us; its flavour is deemed insipid, and 
few persons can eat it with full relish. In many of 
our old poets mention is made of the “ fig of Spain,” 
and a commentator on Shakspeare imagines that 
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allusion was made to the custom of: givi 
figs to ‘those’ who ‘were the objects of Spanish or 
Italian revenge. And ‘as. in-Shakspeare weameet with 
coutemptuous expressions, such as “ Figs for. thy 
friendship,” so in vulgar language it is commén to 
say-of insignificant things, that we care not a fig for 
them. 
little worth attached to the fig in this country. 

We have some old fig-trees remaining in our 
gardens which produce good crops. They are gene- 
rally trained against walls. No tree ean be more 
easily increased than this ; good trees can be obtained 
from suckers, which the parent tree sends out in 
plenty; layers or cuttings also readily take root. 
Fig-trees will thrive in any good garden soil, but it is 
said that the best for their production is a strong 
hazel loam on a dry bottom. 

Some years ago it was deemed very injurious to 
these trees to prune their wood, but experience has 
proved the contrary to be the case, and that the plan 
of freeing the tree of its old branches by, degrees, as 
the younger. ones come into bearing, is the best for 
ensuring the crop. The young shoots produced in 
spring do not. » fruit, but if these shoots be 
stopped: in their growth, ‘by breaking off their points 

as sooii as they-are from, four to six inches long, they 
wil throw out others which will bear plentifally, 
and ripen fruit in the “autumn of the ensuing’ year. 
Thus by tapping te spring shoots, about midsummer 
every year, and by keeping the tree clear of old woud, 
a constant supply .of fruit-bearing 
depended on, 

It is necessary to take precaution®’ during winter, 
that. these.trees may not be injured by the frost. 
Somé kind of temporary curtain, which can be let down 
over the tree and fastened_up at pleasure, is better 
than a permanent covering, which must remain, the 
whole winter. “Woollen netting is sometimes em- 
ployed for the purpose, but we oftener find branches 
of yew, spruce-fir, &c., stack among the Branches of 
the tree when it is trained to the wall, Tn some parts 
of the continent where the winters are cold, though 
the heat is sufficient in summer to ripen standard fig- 
trees, the branches of the trees are bent down to the 
ground in winter, and covered with leaves which 
protect them from the severity of the frosts. 

By the proper management of these trees in hot 
houses built for the purpose, a succession of fruit 
may be obtained all the year round, and the quality 
and quantity of the same may be very nearly assimi- 
luted to that of the fruit obtained in countries the 
most favourable to its growth. 

Two ancient fig-trees still exist in the garden of 
Lambeth palace, which are said to have been the first 
brought into England. They were introduced from 
Italy by Cardinal Polein 1525, and during their long 
existence they have attained a size exceeding that of 
the standard fig-tree in its native situations. They 
cover a space of fifty feet in height, and forty in 
breadth, and measure round the trunk, ‘the one 
twenty-eight, the other twenty-one inches. | During 
the severe winter of 1813-14, these fine old trees re- 
ceived so much injury, that it was found necessary to 
cut down the principal stems nearly to thé ground ; 
they have sent out vigorous shoots since that time, so 
that the vegetative powers of the roots remain as yet 
undiminished*. 

A celebrated fig-tree, called the “ Pococke Fig-tréee,” 
was for a long time supposed to be the first of the 
white Marseilles kind introduced into England. © It is 
said that Dr. Pococke, the celebrated traveller, brought 


inches may be 


* For.an account. of Lambeth Palace, see Saturday Magusine, 
Vol. XV., pp. J, 25, 41, and 89, 
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poisoned - 


These expressions may partly arise from the; 
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iz the garden of th 

Christ Church, Sate A fistory of tits tra was 
read before the Horticultural Society, in 1819, at 
which time the trunk itself had decayed, but the 
brabthés, as in the case of those at Lambeth, were 
stropg and flourishing. 

Another celebrated tree, which was in a healthy 
state in 1757, but has since been destroyed, stood in 
the dean’s garden, at Winchester, and was carefully 
protected from rough winds and rain by a frame. 
work of wood, in which were windows and a door for 
the admittance of air and of the rays of the sun. On 
the stone wall, against which this tree was nailed, 
were several inscriptions, one of whieh stated, that in 
the year 1623 King James the First “ tasted the fruit 
of this tree with great pleasure.” 

Standard fig-trees appear to have been much more 
common in*former times than at present, but they 
are still to be seen in considerable numbers along the 
south-east coast.of Sussex. Near Worthing, in par- 
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ticular, there is a plantation of these trees, bearing 
good fruit, called, by the people in the neighbourhood, 
“The Fig-garden,” but nothing of their history can 


Before we conclude, we roust just observe, that. of 
the same family with this fruitful tree is the remark- 
able and (among the Hindoos) sacred tree, whose extra- 
ordinary growth and ‘“‘pillared shade” form so striking 
a feature of Oriental scenery,—we mean the Banian- 
tree, to which we propose to devote a separate article. 


Acquatxr thee, O mortal! acquaint thee with God 
And joy, like the sunshine, shall beam on thy road, 
And peace, like the dewdrop, shall fall on thy head, 
And sleep, like an angel, shall visit thy bed. 


Acquaint thee, O mortal ! acquaint thee with God : 
And He shall be with thee, when fears are abroad ; 
Thy safeguard i in dangers that threaten thy path, 
Thy joy in the valley and shadow of death.—Kwox. 
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